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number of Government agencies. 


Foreign Educational Aid Programs 


For some years the United States has been operating educational programs with foreign countries which are 
aimed at promoting better international understanding and assisting those countries in developing their systems 
of education and training. These programs have various specific purposes, and they are administered by a 


This number of Higher Education is devoted to brief descriptions of the pro- 
grams with special reference to those in which the Office of Education has a hand. 


LLOYD E. BLAUCH. 





ROGRAMS for international cooperation have a 

long history in many different fields of en- 
deavor—political, military, economic, scientific, cul- 
tural, and a variety of others. This article sum- 
marizes only those major programs in which the 
United States Government has a direct legal and 
iscal responsibility and in which the field of education 
plays a significant part. 

The primary objectives of these programs can be 
tated as follows: (1) The promotion of international 
understanding among nations, (2) the development 
ff a better understanding of the United States 
broad, (3) the promotion of solidarity among the 
tee nations of the world, (4) the strengthening of the 
fee world against Communist aggression; (5) assist- 
ace to underdeveloped areas of the world in their 
torts to raise the standard of living, to recognize 
thedignity of man, and to eliminate conditions that 
erve as breeding grounds for Communist propa- 
unda. All of these programs have become an inte- 
tal part of the foreign policy of the United States. 

International cooperation in educational, scientific, 
ind cultural affairs was carried on among individuals 





*Acting Director, Leader and Specialist Programs Branch, 
Division of International Education, Office of Education. 
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Educational Cooperation With Foreign Countries 


By PAUL S. BODENMAN * 


and among private agencies in many countries long 
before Governments began to play an active part. 
As early as the Middle Ages, professors and students 
were exchanged between universities. Scientists 
corresponded with each other to further their re- 
research programs. International societies were 
organized in many fields. Many American educators 
traveled to Europe to study the public schools, the 
teachers colleges, the universities, and other edu- 
cational and cultural institutions. International 
conferences were held without the direct assistance 
or cooperation of Governments. 


Participation of the United States Government in 
international educational, cultural, and informational 
activities is in no way intended to supervise, hamper, 
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or replace these nongovernmental activities. Its 
purpose is rather to stimulate and encourage sound 
programs that are already in operation and especially 
to open new channels and opportunities for programs 
that will further the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States and thereby promote the cause of 
peace. The successful operation of these programs 
depends on the wholehearted cooperation of the 
citizens and the institutions, both public and private, 
of the entire country. A brief description of major 
Government programs follows. 


Buenos Aires Convention 


The United States Government has been inter- 
ested in cultural and scientific conferences for many 
years. Its official entry into the field of international 
cultural cooperation as an important part of foreign 
policy, however, can be dated from the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions which met in Buenos Aires late in 1936. The 
Convention was signed on December 23, 1936, rati- 
fication was advised by the Senate on June 29, 1937, 
and the Convention was proclaimed by the President 
on September 16, 1937. 

The agreement provides for the annual exchange of 
two graduate students between each of the signatory 
countries. Each fellowship provides tuition, sub- 
sidiary expenses, and maintenance at an institution 
of higher learning to be designated by the country 
awarding the fellowship. ‘Traveling expenses to and 
from the institution and other incidental expenses are 
met by the recipient or by the nominating Govern- 
ment. Since 17 American Republics are participating 
in the program, opportunities are available for 32 
United States students to go to the other American 
Republics and for 32 students to come to the United 
States each year. 

The Convention also provides for the exchange of 
professors between the signatory countries. These 
provisions, however, have never been operated on an 
extensive scale. 

An act of Congress approved August 9, 1939 (PL 
355, 76th Cong.), authorized the President of the 
United States, subject to such appropriations as are 
made available for the purpose, to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Convention. In actual operations it 
has been replaced by the Smith-Mundt Act for In- 
ternational Development, which will be discussed 
later. The primary responsibility for conducting 
the program has been assigned to the Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of State, which 
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utilizes the Institute of International Education on 4 
contractual basis for performing many of the required 
services. Until recently, the Office of Education 
participated in the selection and placement of the 
students. 


The Fulbright Program 


The Surplus Property Act of 1944 provided for the 
disposition of United States Government property 
that would become surplus at the end of the war, 
Much of this property was in combat zones scattered 
around the globe. An act of Congress approved 
August 1, 1946 (PL 584, 79th Cong.), commonly 
known as the Fulbright Act, designated the Depart. 
ment of State as the disposal agency for surplus prop- 
erty outside the continental limits of the United 
States and its possessions and authorized the dispo- 
sition of such property for foreign currencies or cred- 
its. The Secretary of State was authorized to enter 
into executive agreement with any foreign Govern- 
ment for the use of such currencies and credits for 
currencies, within specified limits, for educational 
and cultural activities. To date 25 countries have 
signed such agreements. It is important to note the 
limitations of this program: Namely, only those 
countries can participate in which foreign currencies 
have been acquired through the sale of surplus prop- 
erty; the program does not authorize the expenditure 
of United States currency. 

The basic responsibility for the program has been 
assigned to the Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State. Four distinct types of oppor- 
tunities have been developed under the act, for each 
of which the Department of State utilizes the services 
of another agency to carry out the programs. 

Graduate Study Abroad.—Grants are awarded on 
the basis of broad competition initiated through 
wide public announcement. Candidates for grants 
should apply to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East Sixty-seventh St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Teaching.—Opportunities are available either in 
American-sponsored schools abroad or in national 
schools in other countries. Teachers interested in 
American-sponsored schools should apply to the 
American School Service, American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW.,, 
Washington, D. C. Those interested in national 
schools abroad should apply to the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. The Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the Department of State, conducts a direct inter 
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change of teachers between the United States and a 
number of other countries. Some of these inter- 
changes use Fulbright funds for some of the costs 
involved. 

University lecturing or teaching abroad.—Grants 
for 1-year lectureships (payable in foreign currency) 
may include international transportation and neces- 
sary expenses while abroad. Candidates must have 
a doctor of philosophy degree or equivalent profes- 
sional status, and some teaching experience at the 
university level. Those wishing to apply should 
write to the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Post-doctoral research.—Qualifications are gener- 
ally the same as those for graduate study except that 
the candidates must have a doctor of philosophy 
degree or equivalent professional status. Applica- 
tion is made to the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils. 

Under the terms of the act, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has been appointed by the President to 
exercise supervision over the Fulbright program and 
make final selection of individuals and institutions 
qualified to participate. In each participating for- 
eign country a binational Fulbright Commission has 
been established to develop an over-all program for 
the country. 


The Smith-Mundt Act 


The United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, approved January 27, 1948 
(PL 402, 80th Cong.), popularly known as the 
Smith-Mundt Act, was passed to “enable the Gov- 
emment of the United States to promote a better 
understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of other countries.” Whereas 
the Buenos Aires Convention restricted programs to 
the American Republics and the Fulbright Act was 
limited to the use of foreign currencies in countries 
where they had been acquired by the sale of surplus 
property, the Information and Educational Act of 
1948 for the first time gave the United States Gov- 
emment legal authority to operate information and 
education programs on a world-wide scale. The 
primary responsibility for this program was placed 
on the Department of State. It is operated by the 
International Information Administration of the 
Department with the assistance of a large number of 
other agencies and institutions, both governmental 
and private. The Exchange of Persons activities 
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are operated by the Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice, a Division of the International Information 
Administration. 

A great variety of programs have been developed 
under the provisions of this act. In the field of in- 
formation, special mention may be made of the 
establishment of United States Information Li- 
braries in many countries of the world and the Voice 
ot America program. Other activities include an 
International Press and Motion Picture Service, 
exchange of books and materials, a translation pro- 
gram, and the preparation of bulletins, pamphlets, 
and other materials for use in centers abroad. A 
United States Advisory Commission on Information 
has been established to formulate and recommend 
policies and programs in this field to the Secretary 
of State. 

Educational institutions in the United States have 
participated extensively in the Exchange of Persons 
programs that have been developed under the 
Smith-Mundt Act. These can be classified in four 
categories. 

Student program.—Foreign students are given the 
opportunity to spend an academic year in the 
United States for undergraduate or graduate study. 
Efforts are made to supplement Government funds 
through tuition and maintenance scholarships wher- 
ever possible. The Department of State utilizes the 
services of the Institute of International Education 
for the general administration and supervision of 
this program. 

Teacher education program.—Under this program, 
special training projects have been developed for 
teachers from abroad to spend approximately 6 or 
7 months in the United States to study American 
life and education. The Office of Education has 
been given the major responsibility for the operation 
of this program. A more detailed discussion is 
presented in a separate article. 

Leader and specialist program.—Outstanding lead- 
ers in many fields of activity, such as governmental 
affairs, education, information services, agriculture, 
labor, and commerce, are given the opportunity to 
visit the United States every year. Visits usually 
last from 3 to6 months. The Office of Education has 
a major responsibility for leader programs in educa- 
tion. Other agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate, assist the Department of State in other fields. 
The program conducted by the Office will be de- 
scribed more fully in a separate article. 

American specialists’ program.—A considerable 
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number of American specialists in many different 
fields are sent abroad every year to carry out specific 
assignments in many different countries. The dura- 
tion of such assignments is usually from 3 to 6 months. 
The Office of Education assists the Department of 
State in the selection of educational specialists for 
this program. 

A United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange has been established with duties in 
relation to the Exchange programs similar to those of 
the Commission on Information in relation to the 
information activities. 

Funds to carry out the above programs were ap- 
propriated by Congress for the first time in the Ap- 
propriation Act for fiscal year 1949. Since the Ful- 
bright Act provides foreign currencies and the Smith- 
Mundt Act provides United States dollars for ex- 
change purposes, it has been possible to develop 
many projects in which both acts are utilized. Asa 
result, dollar costs of such projects have been con- 
siderably reduced. 


Occupied Areas Program 


Almost immediately after the cessation of hostil- 
ities in Germany and Japan, United States occupa- 
tion authorities recognized that the elimination of 
nationalistic and militaristic ideologies and the devel- 
opment of democratic institutions in those countries 
necessitated the reestablishment of normal educa- 
tional, information, and cultural acitvities. These 
would enable citizens of the countries to extend their 
horizons beyond the limits established by their 
former totalitarian rulers and to study democratic 
institutions of all types in other countries. The 
services of specialists from the United States who 
could assist in the rebuilding of shattered political, 
social, and economic institutions were urgently 
needed. Every encouragement had to be given to 
the reestablishment of normal international relations 
in all fields of activity. The Department of the 
Army, which was charged with the administration 
of the occupied countries, therefore requested the 
Congress for authority and funds to develop and 
operate an information, education, and cultural 
exchange program with these areas. An act of 
Congress approved June 28, 1948 (Public Law 793, 
80th Cong.) appropriated funds for this purpose 
under a section entitled “Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas.” 

The act has therefore frequently been called the 
GARIOA Act of 1949. Successive acts have con- 
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tinued these appropriations for succeeding fiscal 
years. Programs on a very extensive scale were 
developed under this act that are similar in scope and 
type of activities to those described under the Inter. 
national Educational Exchanges Act. By the end of 
1952, over 6,000 Germans representing a great 
variety of fields had visited the United States under 
this program. A somewhat smaller number have 
come from Japan and a small number from Austria 
and the Ryukyu Islands. 

In October 1949, responsibility for United States 
participation in German civil affairs was transferred 
from the Department of the Army to the Department 
of State. Responsibility for the Austrian program 
was assumed by the Department of State on July 1, 
1950, and for the Japanese program with the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty on April 28, 1952. The 
Department of the Army has retained only a small 
program for the Ryukyu Islands. 

Future programs for Japan will be conducted 
within the framework of the Smith-Mundt and Ful- 
bright programs. Both Germany and Austria have 
already become participants in the Fulbright pro- 
gram. Dollar appropriations for the informational 
and educational exchange programs for Germany 
and Austria to date have been made under the title 
of “Government in Occupied Areas” and have not 
been included in appropriations for the Smith-Mundt 
program. The program for these countries, there- 
fore, cannot be said to be a part of the Smith- 
Mundt program, although in objectives, nature, 
scope of activities, and operations they have become 
almost identical. The Department of State has 
utilized the services of approximately the same 
agencies in both the Smith-Mundt and the Occupied 
Areas Programs. The Office of Education has had 
the major responsibility for conducting programs for 
educational leaders, specialists, and teachers from 
these countries. 


Point IV Program (TCA) 


An act of Congress called, Act for International 
Development, which is Title IV of the ‘‘Foreign 
Economic Assistance Act of 1950,” approved June 5, 
1950 (Public Law 535, 81st Cong.), provides the legal 
basis for technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas, popularly known as the point 4 program. 
The program is essentially an attack on want, 
ignorance, and disease, which have prevented under- 
developed areas from reaching their natural poten- 
tialities, have provided a fertile ground for Com- 
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munist propaganda, and have hindered the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. The act authorizes 
the President of the United States to enter into 
bilateral agreements with other countries to plan 
and execute technical cooperation programs. The 
Technical Cooperation Administration was estab- 
lished under the Department of State to operate this 
program. ‘To date, TCA funds have been used in 
over 30 countries. 

Major emphasis has been placed on the improve- 
ment of agriculture, public health, and education, 
but progress in education has lagged somewhat 
behind the others to date. An important distinction 
between the International Educational Exchange 
program and the Technical Cooperation program 
must be noted. The major emphasis in the former 
is the development of an understanding of the 
United States in other countries and the promotion 
of mutual understanding between nations. The 
advancement of technical skills and knowledge is 
subordinated to the above. In the Technical Co- 
operation program, much greater emphasis is placed 
on the development of technical skills; that an 
understanding of the United States will be developed, 
is, of course, also an important objective. Under 
the bilateral agreements which have been made, both 
countries bear a fair share of the costs of the program. 
The program provides for the establishment of 
technical missions in other countries and the de- 
velopment of technical skills through training pro- 
grams conducted in other countries and in the 
United States. 

The Technical Cooperation Administration utilizes 
the services of a great many governmental and other 
agencies to carry out its responsibilities. The Office 
of Education performs two major functions in relation 
to the program: The recruitment of education 
specialists for mission staffs abroad and rendition of 
professional services to these specialists; and the 
planning of programs for trainees and leaders who 
are sent to the United States. 


Mutual Security Programs (MSA) 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951, approved 
October 10, 1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Cong.), 
was enacted “to maintain the security and to 
promote the foreign policy of the United States by 
authorizing military, economic, and technical assist- 
ance to friendly countries to strengthen the mutual 
security and individual and collective defenses of 
the free world, to develop their resources in the 
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interest of their security and independence and the 
national interest of the United States... .” It is 
clear that the emphasis in this program is on defense 
of the free world through collective security and the 
development of economic productivity as a major 
adjunct to this security. 

Exchange programs developed under this act have 
therefore emphasized projects directly related to 
economic productivity. A large number of visitors 
from Europe and a few other areas have come to the 
United States to study industrial plants, financial 
management, etc. In four countries—Thailand, 
Formosa, Indochina and the Philippine Islands— 
MSA operates programs essentially the same as TCA 
programs in other underdeveloped areas. Overlap- 
ping of responsibility between MSA and TCA is 
minimized by the fact that in no case do both agencies 
operate in the same country. Responsibility for the 
program is assigned to the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration. The Office of Education assists the Mutual 
Security Administration in the recruitment of edu- 
cation specialists to serve abroad and in the prepa- 
ration of programs for leaders and trainees visiting 
the United States. 


Other Programs 


Brief mention must also be made of a number of 
other programs which are operated on a smaller scale 
than the ones described above, but nevertheless are 
important for a well-rounded picture of United States 
Government participation in international programs. 
The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, approved 
April 30, 1946 (Public Law 370, 79th Cong.), pro- 
vided for direct assistance to the Philippine Islands 
in the development of roads, port and harbor facili- 
ties, public health services, inter-island commerce, 
inter-island air navigation, meteorological facilities 
and others, and the training of a large number of 
Philippine nationals, at United States Government 
expense, to assume positions of leadership in these 
fields. 

An act of Congress, approved August 24, 1949 
(Public Law 265, 81st Cong.), provided that all 
future payments of principal and interest on the 
Finnish war debt of World War I be made available 
for cultural purposes, including exchange of students, 
professors, other academic persons and technicians 
as well as the exchange of technical, scientific, and 
scholarly books and laboratory and technical equip- 
ment between the United States and Finland. Special 
provisions have been made for granting United States 
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Government assistance to Chinese students who were 
stranded in the United States and could not return 
home when the Communist regime seized control of 
China. Finally, the United States Government par- 
ticipates in many programs sponsored and conducted 
by the UN and by UNESCO. In all of these pro- 
grams, the Office of Education assists other Govern- 


ment agencies and UNESCO in projects in education. 

From 1939 to 1948, inclusive, the total number of 
participants in United States Government-sponsored 
programs was 5,688. The total program for the year 
1949 included 1,782 grants. In fiscal year 1952, 
17,057 persons participated in Government-spon- 
sored programs. 





Teacher Exchange 


ORE THAN 1,000 teachers from American 

educational institutions have participated in 
exchange programs operated by the Office of Educa- 
tion. These postwar exchanges were initiated in 
1946 when arrangements were made with the United 
Kingdom for the exchange of 74 pairs of elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 

From the first arrangement for the exchange of 
teachers between two countries, an extensive pro- 
gram has been developed which offers opportunities 
to American teachers at all levels to spend a year in 
classrooms in more than 25 countries. This expan- 
sion on a world-wide basis was made possible by 
the Fulbright Act. However, this expanding pro- 
gram could not have been carried out without the 
continued cooperation of school authorities and 
educational organizations in the United States and 
in other participating countries. 


Expansion of Program 


Publicity about the Anglo-American interchanges 
during the 1946-47 academic year resulted in requests 
for exchange from staff members of colleges and uni- 
versities. The first exchange instructors from insti- 
tutions of higher education were demonstration 
school teachers and critic teachers from university 
laboratory schools. 

With the development of educational exchanges 
under the Fulbright Act, the Department of State 
was made responsible for the over-all administration 
of the United States Educational Exchange Program. 
The Office of Education was given the responsibility 
for the exchange of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils was made responsible for the ex- 
change of professors at higher education levels. 


* Acting Chief, Teacher Exchange Section, Division of Inter- 
national Education, Office of Education. 
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By CORNELIUS R. McLAUGHLIN* 


Educational Levels Involved 


It soon became evident that comparable levels of 
instruction were difficult to determine and apply to 
educational institutions throughout the world. 
Through the cooperation of the officials of the De. 
partment of State, the Conference Board, and the 
Office of Education, a study was made of the posi- 
tions announced by the United States educational 
foundations or commissions in the various Fulbright 
countries. It was found that some institutions listed 
in the higher category gave no instruction above the 
secondary level. In other institutions listed as sec- 
ondary schools, selected student bodies and emphasis 
on academic achievement required instruction be 
yond the usual secondary level. Furthermore a 
number of well-qualified college and university 
instructors were unable to compete with other more 
outstanding candidates for college lecture and pro 
fessorial grants. 


An exchange of applications between the agencies, 
and in some cases joint recruiting, made it possible 
for the Board of Foreign Scholarships in its final 
selections to award grants to American teachers from 
the appropriate instructional levels. 


Number of Teachers 


During the current academic year, staff members 
of 25 American institutions—junior colleges, teacher 
education institutions, State universities and liberal 
arts colleges—are teaching in Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, India, Thailand, the United Kingdom, 
and other countries. They are specialists in teacher 
education, the teaching of English as a second 
language, and American literature and civilization. 
They represent nearly 10 percent of the American 
teachers now abroad through arrangements made by 
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Colleges and Universities and the International 


Teacher-Training Program 


OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES have become 

increasingly interested in a unique program in 
teacher education administered by the Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Department of 
State. During the current academic year, over 400 
teachers, principals, inspectors, and Ministry of 
Education officials from 50 nations have been in the 
United States under this program. The largest 
single national group of 111 teachers has come from 
Germany. 


Authorizing Legislation 


Grants have been provided under the United 
States Information and Exchange Program made 
possible by Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress 
(Smith-Mundt Act), and, in some instances, the 
travel grants have been awarded under Public Law 
584, Seventy-ninth Congress (Fulbright Act), which 
makes it possible to use foreign currencies for inter- 
national travel costs. Funds for grants to teachers 
from Finland have come from World War I debt 
payments, made available by Public Law 265, 
Eighty-first Congress, for educational exchange 
purposes. The basic responsibilities for these pro- 
grams, and other related programs, lies in the Ed- 
ucational Exchange Service of the Department of 
State. 


Fields of Training Offered 


Training opportunities for teachers during 1952-53 
were offered in the following fields: 1) Elementary 
education, 2) secondary education, 3) vocational 
education, 4) teaching of English as a second lan- 
guage, and 5) administration and supervision. In 
addition to the general categories mentioned, grants 
were provided in more specialized fields, such as 
audio-visual education; education of mentally 
retarded children; education of the deaf, mute, and 
blind; educational psychology; adult education; 
mental hygiene; social and pure science; and others. 

The teachers and school administrators were 
nominated by their Ministries of Education with the 
concurrence of the American Embassy. Final selec- 
tion of grantees was made by the Department of 
State acting upon the recommendation of the Office 


*Acting Director, Teacher Programs Branch, Division of 
International Education, Office of Education. 
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By THOMAS E. COTNER * 


of Education. Final approval was given to those 
receiving Fulbright travel grants by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships. Grants provided for inter- 
national travel and necessary travel within the 
United States, tuition and fees where required, a 
book allowance, and a modest monthly maintenance. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


Teachers applying for these training grants were 
carefully selected. An applicant had to be: (a) A 
citizen of the country nominating the candidate. 
(b) In possession of a certificate of medical exami- 
nation issued by a licensed physician stating that the 
applicant is free from any communicable disease or 
disability that would interfere with performance of 
any activity incident to the grant. Each success- 
ful applicant was required to take out a health and 
accident insurance policy for his protection upon 
arrival in the United States. (c) Able to speak, 
read, write, and understand the English language. 
(d) Of good moral character and suitable personal 
qualities. (¢) Qualified teacher in his country with 
at least three continuous years of successful full- 
time teaching experience. (f) An employee, in a 
professional position, of an educational agency that 
included or provided for the special branch of edu- 
cation in its responsibilities. 


Planning the Program 


The Office of Education had the responsibility for 
planning the program for the visiting educators. 

An orientation period included from 2 to 3 weeks 
in Washington, D. C., for an introduction to Ameri- 
can education and to American life and customs. A 
series of lectures on American civilization and culture 
was arranged by the American Language Center at 
American University. Intensive work in English 
was given to those few who needed it. There were 
also visits to places of historic and cultural interest, 
such as the Capitol, Mount Vernon, the National 
Gallery of Art, the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln Memorials, the Supreme 
Court, the Library of Congress, and others. In the 
Office of Education 2 days were spent in general 
discussions of the philosophy of education in this 
country and on the broad aspects and problems of 
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education in the United States. Two more days 
were used in individual and group discussions with 
specialists in the fields of interest represented by the 
visiting teachers. 

In groups of 16 to 23 the teachers left Washington 
about September 20 for the colleges and universities. 
University program coordinators had earlier been 
selected, and plans for the groups had been carefully 
made. In mid-August a conference of these pro- 
gram coordinators had been held at the Office of 
Education. During this 2-day conference the pur- 
poses of the program were discussed; detailed plans 
were made; and national characteristics, customs, 
and religious backgrounds of the peoples of the 50 
nations were considered in planning the most effec- 
tive programs for the different groups. It was 
pointed out that these teachers were not here to take 
courses for credit or to work toward degrees during 
the 6-month period of their grants. 

At the colleges and universities the teacher train- 
ing, to take an elementary group for example, con- 
sisted of a seminar in the organization and adminis- 
tration of elementary schools and another in problems 
of elementary education. In some colleges this 
might be called a seminar in comparative elementary 
education in which a comparison of practices and 
problems was made for all countries represented by 
the members of the group. The teachers also 
audited courses of special interest to them among the 
regular course offerings of the university. There 
were supervised visits to schools in the nearby area, 
with discussions before and after the visits of what 
was being done and why. Often, the teachers whose 
classes were visited met with the visiting teachers 
after school to discuss the work of the class. Efforts 
were made to involve the teachers in a wide variety 
of extracurricular campus and community activities. 
At many colleges, teachers were housed with private 
families in order for them to learn something of 
American family life. In other institutions they 
were housed in dormitories with United States grad- 
uate students as roommates. 

The seminars in comparative education were of 
particular interest for they afforded the visiting 
teachers an opportunity to learn more of current 
educational progress in many countries. At Syra- 
cuse University, the teachers wrote papers on recent 
developments in secondary education in their home- 
lands. At the University of Cincinnati and Temple 
University an equal number of American teachers 
and graduate students attended the class with Ger- 
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man teachers. In every college and university the 
teachers willingly took part in various classes in 
education, languages, and the social sciences. 


Participating Institutions 


The 19 colleges and universities cooperating with 
the Office of Education this year are: 

Elementary teachers: Indiana University; Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley; Iowa State Teach. 
ers College at Cedar Falls; University of North Caro. 
lina; University of Cincinnati; George Peabody Col. 
lege for Teachers; and State College of Washington 
at Pullman. Secondary teachers: University of Con- 
necticut, Syracuse University, Stanford University, 
Temple University, and the University of Illinois, 
Vocational teachers: Pennsylvania State College and 
Oregon State College at Corvallis. Teachers of 
English as a second language: University of Michigan, 
Teachers College of Columbia Univers‘ty, and the 
University of Texas. Special summer projects for 
teachers from France: An American Civilization 
group at Northwestern University and a group in 
philosophy at the University of Minnesota. 


University Reaction to the Program 


Last year, when the teacher-training program 
operated for the first time on a large scale, there was 
a natural tendency of some institutions and some 
professors to think in terms of credit and degrees 
rather than in terms of short-term, noncredit semi- 
nars and practical experience combined. This year, 
however, there have been full understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the practical type of program attempted, 
The type of program required did not follow reg- 
ular course offerings and ran only until Christmas. 
As much emphasis was placed on learning about 
American people by visiting homes, farms, factories, 
schools, churches, courts, and civic organizations, 
and in participating in community life, as on the 
academic aspects of the program. It was hoped that 
the visiting teachers would learn not only about 
American education but also about the American 
people, how they lived, thought, worked, and coop- 
erated with one another. 

The following comments from university program 
coordinators or from university reports about the 
programs last summer are of interest. Robert Lado, 
program coordinator and associate director, English 
Language Institute, University of Michigan, re- 
ported: “The selection of teachers was once more 4 
success. Repeatedly, the groups of international 
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teachers have been mature, resourceful, and with the 
ability to entertain and be entertained. In the light 
of the objectives of the program and the maturity 
and diversity of the visiting teachers, the coordinator 
feels that this was perhaps the outstanding program 
of its kind. It is the consensus of those of us who 
have participated in this program that it is perhaps 
the most inspiring and best administered program of 
exchange that they have been associated with or has 
come to their attention.” 

At Northwestern University, Ernest Samuels 
served as coordinator of a group from France in 
American civilization. In his report, he stated that 
“they were an elite group of lycée teachers who spoke 
English fluently . ... Everyone found the group 
immensely challenging and the common expression 
was the wish that we could regularly have graduate 
classes or seminars like this one. . . . Faculty par- 
ticipants thought that a similar institute for Ameri- 
can students about to graduate from college would 
provide an invaluable synthesis. Particularly im- 
pressive was the growing awareness of the group that 
they were ambassadors of good will and understand- 
ing, and that they had a duty to communicate their 
discoveries of the richness and complexity of America, 
its aspirations and its problems to their students, 
their friends and colleagues.” 

Joe Neal was the program coordinator for an 
English teacher group at the University of Texas 
last summer. In his report he stated that “the 
quality of the teachers sent to us indicated an excel- 
lent selection process and foreshadowed the influence 
these people will have on the educational life of 
their countries when they return. The excellent 
orientation that had been given them before ar- 
tiving in Austin indicated thorough and under- 
itanding attention by your staff in the early summer. 
From the first day, the program became more than 
‘routine professional assignment. All of the staff 
onsidered the teacher group as close individual 
fiends with whom they were participating in an 
perience from which all sought maximum benefit. 
Some faculty members have told me that they 
wished that they could have during the normal year 
m equivalent freedom of operation, an opportunity 
tomeet individual needs and to use facilities which 
vere available during the summer. The faculty 
ind American students believed the program to be 
asuccess. We were pleased to see the group arrive 
ind were sad to see them go.” It might be added, 
0 were the visiting teachers. 
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Into the Schools 


To complete the story, after Christmas the 
teachers were assigned to different States in another 
section of the country. State superintendents of 
public instruction were most cooperative in arrang- 
ing for several days of discussion with their staff 
members for groups of 8 to 10 teachers. The State 
departments of education selected schools and com- 
munities in the State where the teachers were 
assigned individually. Host teachers assisted the 
visiting educators in many ways. Arrangements 
were made for them to live with representative 
American families. 

One school served as “home,” but the teachers 
usually went with supervisors to most of the schools 
in the county. They talked to classes, school as- 
semblies, attended PTA and school board meetings, 
and spoke to civic and church groups. They 
visited in 46 States, observed in 8,000 public and 
private schools in 600 communities, and talked with 
over a million students, teachers, and other citizens. 
They provided much stimulus in the classroom in 
language, literature, and social studies. New units 
of work have been developed because of their visits. 
Statistics reveal that the teachers averaged from 
40 to 50 talks to audiences of approximately 50 
people. Often correspondence developed between 
a class in one school and a class at the same age level 
in another country. Teachers exchanged materials 
and ideas and some teachers mailed their NEA 
Journals to teachers abroad after reading them. 


Return to Washington 


About the middle of February, the teachers re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., for evaluation and 
sharing of experiences, work sessions with staff 
specialists, and writing final reports. It was an 
inspiration to hear these keen observers from 50 
nations tell of their experiences, their changed im- 
pressions of the United States, the ideas and tech- 
niques they learned from our educational system 
which can be adapted to use at home, their appreci- 
ation of the free atmosphere of the university and 
the schools, and their understanding of the character 
and purpose of our people. They returned home 
with broadened educational horizons as_ better 
teachers and ready to interpret the United States 
to their people to bring about “the most friendly 
relations between our two countries.” One teacher 
summarized: “It has been the most memorable 
experience of my life; I shall never forget it.” 
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Leader And Specialist Programs 


LTHOUGH the Buenos Aires Convention of 

1936 and the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 contained provisions for some exchange pro- 
grams that would fall into the leader and specialist 
category, the United States Government began its 
participation in programs for leaders and specialists 
on a large scale after the passage of the Smith- 
Mundt Act of 1948 and the GARIOA Act of 1949. 
The former provides the basic authority for exchange 
programs of many types with all areas of the world. 
The latter provides the initial authority and funds 
for a broad educational and cultural program for the 
countries occupied by the United States after World 
War II. Extensive leader programs under Govern- 
ment sponsorship, therefore, have been in operation 
for about 5 years. 


Office of Education Participation 


From almost the very beginning of the program, 
the Office of Education has been charged with the 
responsibility for planning and supervising programs 
for leaders in education. One of the first groups of 
German educators to come to the United States 
under Government sponsorship arrived in Washing- 
ton in April 1949, and reported to the Office. From 
that date to the present, the Office has provided pro- 
fessional and administrative services for almost 800 
educational leaders and specialists from the occu- 
pied countries. 


Leader programs under the Smith-Mundt Act were 
operated directly by the Department of State for 
several years, but the Office of Education was called 
upon for professional advice on the preparation of 
itineraries. In February 1952, the Department of 
State requested the Office of Education to assume 
full responsibility for the programs of educational 
leaders who visit the United States under the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Mundt Act. The Office of Educa- 
tion also assists the Department of State in the 
selection of American educators for short-term 
assignments to Germany and occasionally to other 
countries. The assignments are usually 3 to 6 
months in length and cover many different educa- 


*Acting ‘Director, Leader and Specialist Programs Branch, 
Division of International Education, Office of Education. 
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tional fields. Almost all of them require the services 
of competent specialists with extensive experience, 


Purpose of Programs 


Leader and Specialist Programs are designed to 
bring persons to the United States who play a sig. 
nificant part in the molding of public opinion and 
the forming of public policy in their own countries, 
In general, these persons have had a long record of 
experience in their fields of specialization, hold im. 
portant positions in education, Government, infor. 
mation fields, labor, business, etc., and are able to 
exert a direct and immediate influence on the course 
of events in their homeland. In the “Campaign of 
Truth,” which the United States Government is 
conducting to counteract the “Hate America” cam- 
paign sponsored by the Soviet Union, the Leader and 
Specialist Programs therefore play a very important 
role. 

Participants in student and teacher education 
projects come to the United States for activities that 
have been planned well in advance. The student 
registers at a college or university for an academic 
year and selects his program largely from the stand 
ard courses of the institution. The participant in 
the teacher education project has applied for a pro 
gram of 6 or 7 months’ duration, the nature of which 
was outlined to him in advance. In applying for 
participation, he has tacitly accepted the basic plan 
of the program. The exchange teacher accepts a 
position to teach in an American school for the entire 
period of his stay. All of these programs fulfil 
definite objectives for particular groups of visitors. 


Characteristics of Programs 


The leaders and specialists, in general, require pro 
grams of a different character. Because of their im- 
portant duties at home, most leaders cannot come to 
the United States for an extended period. Further 
more, many of them are not able to leave theif 
offices to participate in a program, beginning on 4 
fixed date, but must select a time that conflicts the 
least with their own heavy responsibilities. Because 
of their advanced standing in their profession, many 
leaders would not apply for a prescribed training 
program. 
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In order to reach many persons in policy-making 
positions, two primary considerations must be ob- 
served: Important leaders are brought to the United 
States upon the invitation of the United States Gov- 
ernment rather than through application for specific 
programs; each leader is essentially free to determine 
what type of activities he wishes to pursue while he 
is here. Many prominent leaders would not visit 
the United States on any other terms. 


Problems 


Because of the considerations listed above, the 
operation of the Leader and Specialist Programs 
presents peculiar difficulties. ‘An individual itiner- 
ary must be prepared for each visitor. Since the 
exact interests and wishes of the visitor are not known 
in detail before his arrival, advance planning can be 
only tentative. Final arrangements must be worked 
out in conference with the visitor after his arrival in 
the United States. Many participants desire to visit 
many more places than is practicable in the short 
time at their disposal. Many believe they must visit 
afew institutions that are well-known in their own 
country although other institutions might be in a 
better position to offer them a suitable program of 
activities. Some visitors have no well-defined ob- 
jectives. Their ideas on program change constantly, 
not only while they are in Washington, but also after 
they have started on their itineraries. A consider- 
able number of visitors have had an inadequate 
background in the English language to profit fully 
from their experiences. 

These difficulties have by no means been insur- 
mountable. With the splendid cooperation of the 
State departments of education, the public school 
systems, and the colleges and universities of the 
United States, it has been possible to develop pro- 
stams for a large number of leading educators from 
broad. They have returned home with a better 
inderstanding of American life, with a deep feeling of 
tiendship for the American people, and with a firm 
resolve to tell the true story of life and education in 
the United States to their fellow citizens. At the 
ame time, the United States has broadened its 


inowledge and understanding of other peoples of 
the world. 


Size of Programs 


From the beginning of the program to December 
31, 1952, the office has sponsored 836 educators on 
the Leader Program, including classroom teachers, 
Principals, and superintendents of schools; repre- 
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sentatives of ministries of education; college pro- 
fessors, deans, and presidents; textbook writers; 
film producers; representatives of parent-teacher 
associations; specialists in tests and measurements, 
guidance, finance, education of the handicapped; and 
many others. Among them, were the author of the 
present educational law of India; a senator from 
Ceylon; a department head of the British Ministry 
of Education; the superintendent of schools of Bel- 
fast; three superintendents of schools from Berlin; 
the executive secretary of a Fulbright Commission; 
the deputy minister of Education of Trieste, the 
presidents of Keio and Hiroshima Universities; the 
president of a German university; and many others 
who are in policy-making positions at home. 


Over 5,000 individual placements have been made 
in well over 500 different communities throughout 
the United States. This year 28 different countries 
have been represented. In addition to leaders 
sponsored by the Office of Education, many hundreds 
of others have been sponsored by other Government 
departments or have visited the United States at 
their own expense. 


Results 


The great majority of visitors have been highly 
impressed by their experiences and have commented 
especially on the following points: The friendly re- 
ception and informal atmosphere found everywhere; 
the careful attention given to the visitors’ needs and 
interests in planning programs; the great flexibility 
of the American educational system; the eftort to 
adjust school programs to the needs of individuals; 
the good relationship between pupils and teachers, 
teachers and administrators, school and community; 
the extent of pupil participation in classroom activ- 
ities; the emphasis on citizenship education; the 
high standard of scholarship found in professional 
schools. In country after country, examples can be 
found of educational leaders utilizing ideas which 
they obtained in the United States to solve the 
problems confronting them. 

About a year ago, the West German Parliament 
passed a resolution, unanimously with the exception 
of the small Communist fraction, endorsing the pro- 
gram and appropriating funds to give 100 American 
leaders the opportunity to visit Germany at the 
expense of the German Government. This gesture 
of appreciation is only one example to illustrate the 
acceptance that this program has found among peo- 
ples of other nations. 
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TCA and MSA Training Programs 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION plays an im- 

portant role in the United States Government’s 
technical assistance undertakings, both those of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration and those of 
the Mutual Security Administration, by planning 
the training programs for technicians in the field of 
education. This work is carried on with the coop- 
eration of American colleges, universities, State de- 
partments of education, local school systems, and 
other training institutions and agencies. 


Office of Education Responsibility 


The responsibility of the Office of Education begins 
with the arrival of the technician in Washington. 
An orientation to American life is provided at the 
Washington International Center; English language 
refresher courses are provided at the Center for 
Overseas Visitors at American University. This is 
followed by interviews with Office of Education 
specialists and a review of each technician’s program. 
Although their programs are planned several months 
prior to thei: arrival, necessary changes may be 
made at this time. Visits to local school systems 
and the opportunity to observe educational activities 
in Washington are also arranged during this initial 
period in Washington. 

Emphasis is placed upon practical rather than 
academic training. A majority of the technicians 
already hold the highest academic honors available 
in their own countries and, on the average, have at 
least 10 years’ experience in their particular fields. 
The usual grant is for a duration of 9 months. 
The Office pays the training costs for the technician, 
his transportation, and a maintenance and a book 
allowance. He is also provided with a limited 
health and accident insurance policy. 

About one-half or two-thirds of the grant is 
spent at one selected training institution where the 
technician can follow a combined academic and 
practical program. The academic portion provides 
the technician with an introduction to American 
techniques in his particular subject matter; the 
practical program of school observations and con- 
ferences with specialists gives him an opportunity 
to observe and discuss informally the educational 





. ee . 4 . 
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activities he is studying. During the last half or 
third of his program the technician may be assigned 
to a number of specific schools, technical institutes, 
or school systems for periods ranging from 3 to 8 
weeks each. Ministry of education officials often 
study the organization and administration of State 
departments of education, while school inspectors 
travel throughout a State with the State supervisors 
in their respective field. Attendance at workshops 
and educational conferences is arranged whenever 
desirable. Workshops with informal programs for 
small groups of expérienced teachers have proved 
particularly beneficial. Technicians usually follow 
their programs individually; however, when requests 
for similar training are received from one country or 
several countries, group training programs are 
sometimes planned. 

Each technician spends the last 10 days of his 
grant at the Office of Education. Evaluation con- 
ferences are held with Office of Education specialists, 
The grantee also completes a detailed evaluation 
questionnaire designed to measure changes in atti- 
tudes toward the United States, and writes a technical 
report on his training, discussing the technical infor- 
mation he has gained and describing how he plans 
to implement it when he returns to his home country. 
Copies of these documents are sent to the United 
States technical mission in his country, and the 
technician is given support in promoting the improve- 
ments he has suggested. In addition, most grantees 
make long reports to their own governments. 


Number Now in Training 


The first foreign technicians whose programs were 
planned by the Office of Education arrived in 
September 1951; only 18 arrived before May 1952, 
but at present the programs of approximately 160 
are being managed by the Office of Education. The 
majority are in the fields of vocational, elementary, 
and secondary education, with the greatest emphasis 
on trade and industrial education and_ teacher 
training. 


Program Objectives 


These foreign educational technicians are brought 
to the United States so that we may share with them 
our technical knowledge in the field of education. 
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When they return to their home countries, it is 
hoped that through the combined efforts of the 
technician and the United States technical assistance 
mission in his country it will be possible to adapt 
some of this technical knowledge to the benefit of 
the foreign government’s educational system. ‘The 
Office of Education warns technicians against 
adopting in full all that seems good in our educational 
systems. Education systems grow out of the cul- 
ture of a country, and it would be unwise, if not 
impossible, to attempt to transplant the educational 
system of this country to a foreign country. There- 
fore, educational skills and techniques observed in 
the United States that he feels are desirable in his 
own country must be slowly and carefully adapted 
to his country’s educational system; otherwise, they 
will not be lasting reforms and will meet much 
interference. 


Benefits of the Program 


The technical assistance program, like other edu- 
cational exchange programs, is a two-way street: 
United States educators can benefit much from the 
exchange of ideas and techniques. A useful byproduct 
is the influence the visiting technicians have on the 
American communities they visit, affording many 
communities their first contact with people from a 
foreign land. ‘The visitors’ charm and sincerity and 
the fact that they “‘are just like us” go a long way to- 
ward educating the American people in international 
understanding. Group training programs are also 
very beneficial; they promote mutual international 
understanding among different nations of the world. 
A group may include technicians from as many as 10 
or 12 different nations; such a group is, in effect, a 
miniature United Nations. One has only to see the 
sad farewells of the members of such a group, as they 
prepare to leave for far corners of the earth, to be 
convinced that world understanding has received 
asignificant boost. In addition, technicians from 
diferent countries benefit through exchanging the 
technical knowledge of their respective countries. 


Examples of Projects 


Examples of specific types of projects for which the 
Office of Education has been asked by the Technical 
Cooperation Administration and the Mutual Security 
Agency to plan programs are: (1) The training of 
three young instructors for the College of Engineering 
of the University of the Philippines;f(2) the promo- 
tion of vocational education in Indonesia by training 
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four trade school teachers and two vocational school 
inspectors; (3) the improvement of school adminis- 
tration, teacher training, and curriculum develop- 
ment in India by training 12 educators from that 
country; (4) the training of rural education specialists 
from Lebanon, Chile, Honduras, and Nicaragua; and 
(5) the training of adult education, elementary edu- 
cation, and vocational education specialists from 
Thailand. All of these projects for training foreign 
technicians in the United States are designed to 
provide personnel to support specific joint under- 
takings of the United States technical assistance 
mission in the field and the foreign government 
concerned. 


Problems 


Naturally, a number of problems arise in connec- 
tion with the training of foreign technicians. Most 
of them, such as difficulties over food, housing, and 
the faster pace of life in the United States, are re- 
solved during the initial period of adjustment. 
Other problems are financial difficulties, requests for 
additional travel beyond that officially authorized, 
and requests to work for academic degrees. Some- 
times the technicians, despite our warnings, spend 
too much of their maintenance allowance on such 
things as clothes, cameras, or expensive meals and 
lodgings, particularly when traveling; this is partially 
remedied by advising them to stay in YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s. Funds are never provided for personal 
travel, but technicians may save a part of their 
maintenance allowance for such travel provided the 
trips are taken during the Christmas holidays or 
other vacation periods. 

The technician who wishes to work for a degree 
is usually satisfied with the explanation that it is 
impossible for him to receive a degree during the 
short period of his training grant and that the best 
training program involves a great deal of practical 
training rather than all academic work. ‘Technicians 
who counter this argument by saying that without 
the prestige of a degree thay will find it difficult 
to implement the technical training they have re- 
ceived present a difficult problem. Training insti- 
tutions and the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion and the Mutual Security Agency sometimes 
meet it by presenting certificates to the technicians. 
Occasionally a technician remains to obtain a degree 
at his own expense or at the expense of his govern- 
ment; however, this is discouraged because the 


(Continued on p. 159) 
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Point IV Missions in Education 


HE POINT IV PROGRAM is concerned with 

the over-all economic improvement of under- 
developed countries. The principal divisions of the 
technical assistance program are agriculture, health 
and sanitation, education, and industrial develop- 
ment. Personal, vocational, civic, and cultural 
literacy gre.tly accelerate general economic develop- 
ment. Education, therefore, is a legitimate and 
indispensable part of every technical assistance 
program. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult areas in which 
American technicians are now serving is education. 
The improvement of livestock, plants, methods of 
cultivation, disease control, hospitals, highways, 
railroads, and industry is in most cases noncontro- 
versial. When technicians from the United States 
are called upon to assist foreign ministries with the 
improvement of National programs of education, 
the risks of misunderstanding and failure are justified 
only by the high dividends of successful cooperative 
efforts. 


Nature of the Problem and Solutions 


The so-called underdeveloped countries have never 
experienced America’s universal program of common 
schools; theoretical knowledge for its own sake, 
emphasizing memorization and ability to repeat 
facts, is the usual approach to education. The 
illiteracy rate in those countries is extremely high; 
the masses have few of the necessities and none of 
the luxuries that are associated with advanced so- 
cieties; there is no strong middle class; there is an 
advanced intellectual group, devoted to knowledge 
as an entity. These are the conditions with which 
American technicians are confronted abroad. 

The United States sends educational and other 
missions only upon the request of the host govern- 
ment and the approval of the American Ambassador 
for that country. Our technical assistance in edu- 
cation may be offered through any one of four meth- 
ods: (1) Advice and financial assistance to existing 
educational institutions and schools; (2) the opera- 
tion by Americans of demonstration projects with 
the hope that the results may be observed and 


* Acting Director, Education Missions Branch, Division of 
International Education, Office of Education. 
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utilized in other situations under the leadership of 
local educators, (3) cooperative programs in which 
American technicians work as equals with the na. 
tionals of other countries in the development of plans 
and the administration of joint projects, jointly 
financed by the two governments; and (4) the bring. 
ing of foreign technicians to the United States for 
further education. 

The cooperative program offers the greatest oppor- 
tunities for success. It is a unique contribution to 
the whole field of diplomacy. When men and women 
of different cultures, loyalties, racial backgrounds, 
and religions work together for the building of an 
educational enterprise suitable for community devel- 
opment, the byproduct of the association is in many 
instances its most important result. The habit of 
presenting ideas from different cultural backgrounds, 
of having them accepted or rejected on the basis of 
merit and group discussion, rather than on the basis 
of authority, strikes at the heart of the democratic 
process which is basic to all educational effort. 


Responsibility of the Office of Education 


The United States Office of Education participates 
in the development of educational missions in the 
Near East, Africa, South Asia, and in the Far East 
by recommending technicians for the education mis- 
sions under the Mutual Security Agency and by 
employing all education technicians for the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. The _ latter 
become employees of the office and receive profes- 
sional assistance, supervision, and evaluation from 
the office. The MSA countries for which the office 
recommends personnel are the Philippines, Thailand, 
Formosa, and Indochina. The office has technicians 
now operating in the following TCA countries: 
Libya, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Iran, India, and Burma. Educators are now 
being recruited for Israel and Egypt. 

The entire United States staff of technicians in any 
given country operates under the administration of 
the Country Director, a title given to the chief of the 
point 4 mission. This makes it possible for agricul- 
ture, health, education, and other activities to be 
coordinated toward the objective of helping the 
people to improve their general economic well-being. 
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Selection of Personnel 


In this educational enterprise great attention is 
given to the selection, assignment, stimulation, guid- 
ance, and evaluation of the personnel. Certain 
fundamental principles guide the Office in the selec- 
tion of educators to work abroad: (1) Sending Amer- 
icans to work as technicians in other free-world 
countries must never imply at home or among our 
friends abroad the erroneous notion that Americans 
are intellectually superior to other peoples; (2) by 
the same principle, we do not want American tech- 
nicians to apologize for the leadership responsibilities 
that have been placed upon our country; (3) it is 
not wise to send Americans abroad to work in these 
programs who leave the impression that they are 
making great sacrifices; (4) our technicians need to 
approach their responsibilities as American educators 
have faced up to their difficult tasks in building 
American schools during the past century; (5) ability 
to discern local sociological, psychological, and cul- 
tural patterns, and to adapt one’s thinking and 
educational activities to them is as important as the 
technician’s knowledge of his subject and its pres- 
entation; (6) comprehensive understanding of the 
American system of education and great competence 
and experience in some aspect of it are prerequisites 
to appointment to education missions abroad; and 
(7) a knowledge of and respect for foreign cultures is 
of great significance to the technician and his wife. 


Major Areas of Education Emphasized 


The principal areas of specialization in which 
American educators are now serving in point 4 mis- 
sions are vocational, elementary, and teacher educa- 
tion. The vocational group is the largest. That is 
the way the host governments have made their 
requests. Improvement in general economic con- 
ditions follows improved methods and techniques in 
agriculture and industry. One way to improve 
agriculture and industry is to provide the basic 
kills through vocational education programs, par- 
ticularly when the school program can be related to 
aid supplemented by direct work experience in 
agriculture and industry. This method is being 
used. 

Primary education for the masses is an urgent 
problem in every underdeveloped country of the 
world. One approach to this problem that is being 
tried in several countries is the development of func- 
tional community schools concerned with literacy, 
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health, food, clothing, shelter, and civic pride of 
children and adults. This is sometimes called funda- 
mental education. 

The most difficult phase of the work lies in the 
1eld of teacher education. The success of all voca- 
uonal and fundamental education programs as well 
as the whole technical assistance venture will succeed 
or fail to the extent that local teachers and techni- 
cians are adequately prepared to lead and operate 
functional projects in education, industry, health, 
and agriculture. America’s assistance should lead 
to greater educational, industrial, and cultural inde- 
pendence. This can be achieved only as local 
leaders and teachers are prepared to relieve visiting 
Americans of their responsibilities. 

When the Peruvian Minister of Education took 
the late Henry G. Bennett on a tour of a magnificent 
new vocational and general secondary school in Lima, 
their last stop was in the director’s office where Dr. 
Bennett was asked to sign the guest book. Dr. 
Bennett had been greatly impressed by the splendid 
building with its generous vocational shops and spa- 
cious classrooms and offices. But these were not on his 
mind as he signed the guest book, for he wrote, “As 
is the teacher, so is the school.” 

College and university officials, chief State school 
officers, and educational leaders at the community 
level can perform a great service to the Nation and 
to the whole free world by permitting America’s 
most outstanding teachers and educational leaders 
to serve in this cause. Anything less than America’s 
finest leaders and teachers will bring failure to the 
missions and discredit to our own Nation. 





Point IV Missions 
(Continued from p. 157) 


technicians are needed for specific work in their 
home countries. Colleges and universities are usu- 
ally asked to accept foreign technicians as special 
or unclassified students rather than degree candidates. 


Success 


The files of this Office contain specific evidence of 
the success of the technical education program. 
Many factors enter into making the program suc- 
cessful. Most important is the fact that individual 
programs are planned to meet the need of each tech- 
nician whether it be training to repair farm machin- 
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ery or training in the organization and administra- 
tion of technical institutes. United States educa- 
tional institutions are very generous in providing 
materials to the grantees, and almost every techni- 
cian sends home hundreds of pounds of printed 
technical matter in his field. It is not possible to 
measure the impact of the circulation of these in- 
expensive materials, but in most cases it is believed 
to be very significant. One technician in library 
administration has, through the generosity of various 
United States librarians, sent 1,000 volumes on tech- 
nical education to the library of her technical insti- 
tute in the Philippines. 

As a result of their training on the technical 
assistance programs grantees have made many rec- 
ommendations to the United States missions in their 
countries and to their ministries of education: 
(1) Two vocational education inspectors from Indo- 
nesia plan to implement the American practice of 
securing vocational teachers by giving trained crafts- 
men a short teacher training course; (2) a vocational 
school inspector from Egypt plans to implement 
the procedure common in the United States whereby 
local committees composed of technical school di- 
rectors and industrial leaders meet to establish and 
revise the curriculums of technical schools in ac- 
cordance with the needs of local industry; (3) a 
Pakistan specialist is proposing significant changes 
in the elementary school science curriculum for his 
country; (4) the director of vocational education 
for Afghanistan is considering basic changes for 
vocational education in his country in order to 
model it more after the American than the European 
system. 
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It has already been emphasized that the success 
of the technical assistance programs depends largely 
on the cooperation of training institutions in the 
United States. Of equal importance is the cordial 
reception the technicians receive in local communi- 
ties. A teacher from Indonesia and a teacher from 
El Salvador, when asked how they enjoyed the cold 
weather in a northern State, replied that the warn- 
ness of their reception by the people of the local 
communities left them no time to worry about the 
cold weather. 
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